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THE CHURCH OF VEZELAY. 



Vezelay, a French, town in the department of L'Yonne, is on 
rather a lofty mountain. The access to it is difficult on every 
side but the west. Neighbouring and distant heights, which 
are crowned with tufted woods, and intersected with winding 
streams and fertile valleys, afford a pleasant prospect from it. 
The mountain on which it stands was chosen in the middle of 
the ninth century as an abode for a colony of children con- 
nected with the order of St. Benedict. Count Gerard de 
Roussillon, the fierce antagonist of Charles the Bald, and his 
pious wife, Bertha, were the founders of the monastery at 
Vezelay. They occupied a strong castle on this mountain, 
and there provided an asylum for monks, when the convent 
which they had built in honour of St. Peter was destroyed by 
the Normans. Vezelay, placed by its founder under the 
immediate protection of the Holy See, soon ranked among 
the great religious establishments of France, and all attempts 
to make it subordinate to bishops or abbes proved unavailing. 
In the tenth century, relics of Mary Magdalene were sup- 
posed to have been conveyed to it, which naturally gave rise 
to many pilgrimages thither. The population increased, and 
the place soon became renowned. Its inhabitants grew rich by 
commerce, and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we 
find them mixed up with all sorts of transactions, either as 
witnesses or judges. They could not be unaffected by the 
general movement which was at that time going on in the 
north and centre of France. No less turbulent than the 
bourgeois of other towns, they killed their feudal lord, the Abbe 
Artaud, who wished to impose a new tax upon them, burnt 
the" monastery, and involved many in the general destruction. 
This was only the prelude to other disturbances in the city, 
which led to an appeal to the pope. The second crusade, 
which was proclaimed at Vezelay in 1146, summoned the elite 
of the French barons to arms, and St. Bernard blessed Louis 
the Young, with a vast crowd of his vassals, on the hill to 
the north of Vezelay, where a church was afterwards built 
under the name of the Holy Cross. In the year 1155, the 
disputes between the inhabitants of Vezelay and their eccle- 
siastical superiors were brought to an end, by the payment of 
a large fine to the abbe, and the demolition of the towers and 
fortifications of the town. But during the latter half of the 
twelfth century the repose of the monastery was again dis- 
turbed, till at length the monks were constrained to retire. 
In these commotions the inhabitants once more took part, 
hoping to recover their independence, but were again con- 
demned to pay a heavy fine. The monastery was for a long 
time afterwards frequented by pious pilgrims, some of whom 
were royal personages, as St. Louis, who came in 1267, to 
celebrate the translation of the relics of Mary Magdalene. In 
the sixteenth century Vezelay gave birth to the celebrated 
Theodore Beza, who was one of the lights of the Reformation. 
One of the abbes, Cardinal Odet de Coligny, embraced pro- 
testantism, and saw the Huguenots seize upon the monastery 
in 1569, after a brave resistance on the part of the inhabit- 
ants. The destruction of the abbey followed, and the 
church, which had been already neglected, was seriously 
damaged. The monks, who were secularised by pope Paul 
III. in the middle of the sixteenth century, no longer 
possessed the means of keeping the ancient edifice in repair. 
Their abbes, the lords superior, spent all the revenues at 
Paris, without troubling themselves at all about the state of 
the building. 

The church of Vezelay is no less celebrated in the estima- 
tion of archaeologists than the town in that of the historians of 
the middle ages. The building, which is as large as a cathe- 
dral, being nearly four hundred feet long, occupies a great 
part of the su mmi t of the mountain on which it is erected. 
From whichever side the town is approached, it commands 
attention by its imposing magnitude. Its towers, from their 
unequal size, look as if they had been more than once struck 
by lightning. Various opinions have at different times been 
entertained with regard to the origin and age of the church of 
Vezelay. The learned of the place gave it at least a thousand 
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years* existence, and attributed it to the Saracens. "Without 
going so far back, and without believing that the good 
Countess Bertha rose by night to go with her attendants to* 
the sand and stones set apart for the construction of the fabric, 
we may feel assured that the nave, which is in the pure 
Romanic style, belongs to the end of the eleventh century ; 
that the church of the catechumens, that is to say, the porch, 
which is in the transition Romanic style, and not less than 
sixty-eight feet in breadth, dates from the twelfth century ; 
and that the choir, which is in a pointed, bold, and slender 
style, must be referred to the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, or somewhat later. The large front, represented in the 
accompanying engraving, itself exhibits a mixture of several 
styles. In the lower part may easily be recognised that of 
the twelfth century, characterised by the Romanic arcades ; 
the two towers belong to the same age, except the upper story 
of that on the right, which is pointed, and of the thirteenth, 
century; the too slender balustrade which surmounts it is 
modern. At a later period the sculpture which adorned the 
tympan of the principal door were destroyed. 

If we could open the doors and show the admirable sculp- 
tures which adorned the tympan of the inner entrance, and 
that of the capitals of the columns- in the porch ; then the 
beautiful and simple arrangement of the long triforiums of the 
three naves, perfectly restored to their original condition, 
which are most Sumptuously decorated from the base of the 
four- columned pillars to the arches of the vaulting and trifo- 
riums, and even to the cordons which separate the three 
stories of the building, we should be surprised at what the 
monks of the middle ages could accomplish in the way of 
adorning their churches. Together with the rose- work, so 
rich, and so vigorously executed, must be reckoned, though 
inferior in point of art, the thousand subjects of statuary 
which cover the capitals of all the Romanic part of the church 
and the vast tympan of the porch. This last is occupied by 
Christ sitting in his glory, surrounded by the apostles, and 
blessing the world. The statue of John the Baptist stands on 
the central pier of the entrance. The zodiac, a usual accom- 
paniment of Romanic portals, surrounds this tympan. On 
the side-doors are represented the principal scenes in the life 
of our Saviour. By the sculptures of the Romanic capitals in " 
the naves, in which Satan, under various very ugly forms, 
plays an important part, the struggle of man against evil, and 
his triumph through the assistance of angels, are symbolically 
represented.. There are also many biblical subjects found 
there. 

The choir of the church, which is decorated in the pointed 
style, has no sculptures of persons. The columns of the 
chancel, consisting of one stone, are ornamented with frescoes 
and even incrustations in mosaic. The tympan of the exterior 
portal is an addition made by some abbe* of the fourteenth 
century, who wished to throw more light into the nave of the 
porch than was afforded by the Romanic bays that were 
originally there, by making open arcades in the centre of the 
fore-front. This part has lately been carefully repaired. The 
subjects are arranged in the following manner : — The Eternal 
Father is seated on the summit of the tympan ; two angels 
support his crown on each side, but a little below are statues, 
the one of the Virgin, who is crowned, and the other of Mary 
Magdalene. In the lower story may still be discerned 'the 
statues of St. Peter and St. John ; three others represent a 
bishop and two martyrs. The style of these works is a little 
hard, and bears marks of the age of their execution. It is sur- 
prising that we do not here see the founder of the monastery. 

For twelve years the French government has made great 
sacrifices to save the church of Vezelay from ruin. Thanks to 
the attention of M. Viollet-Leduc, who superintended its 
total restoration, it has resumed an air of youth and life quite 
reassuring, and which does not at all interfere with its original 
character. When this architectural monument is completely 
restored, it will be one of the most beautiful, as it is one of 
the largest, Romanic edifices in France. 
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